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serve its integrity for centuries. Our two views con- 
vey an excellent idea of the fine old structure, with its 
three spires, and of the rich decorated work of the 

interior. 

♦ 

REVELATION. 

Within my bosom's quiet rise and fall 
There lay a tiny thing I called "my heart ; " 
It knew but dumbly life's sweet pain, or smart, 
Or even joy : it beat, and that was all. 

But ah, one day a voice spake : then it thrilled 
And trembled with a feeling strange and new, 
And with a rapture stronger, fuller, grew 
Until it all my being stirred and filled. 
Then, suddenly, as on a summer's night 
There flashes oft a dazzling, perfect light, 

Illuminating all below, above, — 
In one swift instant, on my heart and brain 
There fell such glorious light as did contain 
The revelation of a perfect love ! 

— Augusta von Bubna. 



TRAVERSING THE TROPICS. 



Mr. Frank Vincent, Jr., whose "Land of the 
White Elephant," published a few months ago by 
Harper & Brothers, placed him at once at an advan- 
tage, both as author and traveler, rarely won by either 
until after more than one effort, — has followed that 
work with another, from the same press, bearing the 
title of ' ' Through and Through the Tropics, " and well 
calculated to hold the place thus attained, even if it 
does not add materially to his rapidly won reputation. 
Unlike the "Land of the White Elephant," which 
was profusely illustrated, the new volume appears 
severely without any illustrations whatever — a differ- 
ence which may be credited or charged, as tastes are 
better or worse pleased by it, to the plethora of pic- 
tures in the former having exhausted the supply which 
might have gone fairly through the present, — or 
possibly to some idea that having exhausted the 
aristocracy of India in dealing with Siam, Burmah, 
and that special "India of the Indies" embraced in 
the supposed realm of the white elephant, something 
must be done to pleasure the democracy in examining 
those better known portions of the great Asiatic con- 
tinent ordinarily summed up as Hindostan, with 
glimpses of California, Oceanica and Australia. All 
this by the way, however, and merely as an imperti- 
nent speculation : it has really very little to do with a 
book singularly satisfactory in and of itself, without 
any reference being necessary to what it is not and 
what it might have been. An obvious chain inevita- 
bly exists between the two books, treating of different 
portions of the same tour ; and a special reminder of 
the previous volume comes in the shape of a dedica- 
tion "To Baron de Hubner, Embassador, Minister, 
Historian, an Honored Companion in Several Asiatic 
Journeys ; " while the formidable distance traveled 
over within a few months is at once and satisfactorily 
conveyed by the announcement that it covered "thirty 
thousand miles " by sea and land. 

In entering upon the extended tour '■'around the 
world," which produced this as well as the previous 
volume, Mr. Vincent, as it appears, left New York in 
October, 1869, on board the clipper ship Golden 
Fleece, for San Francisco, by the way of Cape Horn. 
No especial adventure seems to have fallen either in 
his way or that of his ship, during the voyage ; but 
the fact has not prevented his giving some very pretty 
though hasty pictures of life at sea, and some equally 
hurried but enjoyable glimpses of the extreme south- 
ern lands of the American continent, which only 
could vary the monotony of a sea voyage of four 
months. Evidently the Golden Fleece proved herself 
a good ship; and quite as evidently Mr. Vincent 
proved himself a good sailor (in the European tourist 
phrase) ; for not else could he have taken note of so 
many items of interest on shipboard, only to be caught 
by those to whom the maladie de mer and the yet 
more horrible demon of ennui are both strangers. 
This pleasant sea experience is followed by a rapid 
examination of San Francisco and its surroundings, 
in which, truth to say, there is really not quite so 
much of novelty as of naivete, very little being told 
(or, indeed, possible to be told), not already fully 



conveyed to the average reader by those whose tours 
have extended no further than the Golden Gate. 
Next follows a run on the same clipper, the Golden 
Fleece, to Honolulu, and some weeks of residence 
and exploration in the Sandwich Islands, with per- 
haps a better idea conveyed of those islands, and es- 
pecially of the great volcanic system which seems to 
underlie them if it did not originally elevate them 
from the bed of the sea, than has been imparted by 
any previous writer whom we recollect. Mr. Vincent 
is evidently at home among volcanoes, with a special 
penchant for those more or less extinct ; and the old 
coast crater of Leahi, the gigantic Mauna-Haleakala, 
the true and active giant Mauna-Loa, and indeed all 
the known or suspected burning mountains of the 
group, pass under his intelligent observation as well 
as many of them under his adventurous foot. Taken 
all in all, his account of the Sandwich Islands is 
singularly concise and instructive, and probably no 
portion of the volume has a more absolute interest 
and value. 

Again away, by sea ; but this time no longer on the 
Golden Fleece, but a steamer for Auckland, New 
Zealand, with a glimpse of the Navigator Group, the 
run to Auckland from Honolulu accomplished in 
eighteen days, and that to Sydney, Australia, in 
eighteen. Something hasty are the glances given to 
what he well designates as ' ' Kangaroo Land ; " but 
he manages to catch the salient points with equal skill 
and application, thus proving himself to possess the 
special material of which the true traveler is made. 
From Sydney to Melbourne, with excursions to Bal- 
larat, and to Hobart Town, in Tasmania, and a peep 
into the somewhat declining mines of which Ballarat 
has so long been the centre. Then to sailing-ship 
again, on the good English vessel, the Eaton Hall, for 
Calcutta, reaching that place and first setting foot in 
British India, precisely one year from the time of 
leaving New York, and just when (as matter of recol- 
lection), German Kaiser William was commencing to 
draw around Paris that' cordon which reduced it to 
cat ragouts, mule steaks, and helplessness without 
submission. 

Thenceforward we have very intelligent views of 
this central city of 'the British Empire in the East, 
with the ex-King of Oude and his aviary thrown in 
for full measure ; of an attempt and a very natural 
failure to reach Lhassa, the capital of Thibet (this 
chapter with the nobly sounding title ' ' Northward to 
High Asia ") ; of an alternative journey on horseback 
from Darjeeling into Sikkim and the Rungeed, with a 
brief distant vision of Mount Kanchinginga, one of 
the highest of the Himalayas and of the snow-moun- 
tains of the globe — enough to make the heart of the 
incarnate traveler stand still in the presence and amid 
the thoughts thus engendered ; of return to the 
Ganges, the store-house of rice and the garden of 
opium ; of Benares, the sacred city of the Hindoos, 
of both the sanctity and faded splendor of which a 
more than usually graphic picture is drawn and a 
more than ordinarily intelligent impression conveyed ; 
of a visit to the Maharajah of that dependency, and a 
dance by Nautch girls, the knowledge of which may 
do something to redeem the impression of the Prince 
of Wales having acted very naughtily in witnessing a 
similar exhibition ; of Allahabad, the "City of God," 
with its memorials of the Emperor Akbar ; of Luck- 
now and Cawnpore, with their far newer and much 
more interesting memories of the great mutiny, 
Wheeler, and Havelock, and their brave companions 
in that time of tribulation ; of Agra, once the Mogul 
capital of India, and still more and more interesting 
memorials of Akbar ; of the Taj Mahal, the most 
celebrated as well as the most magnificent tomb in the 
world, built at Agra by Shah Jehan, something more 
than two hundred years ago, in memory of his 
empress, Mumtaz Mahal, and which the writer de- 
clares to be more truly one of the wonders of the 
world than either the Pyramids of Egypt or the Tem- 
ple of Diana at Ephesus, while his description is 
simply bewildering in the suggestion of barbaric 
splendor born of unlimited outlay ; of Futtehpodr 
Sikra, out of which even the mighty Akbar was driven 
at the will of an arrogant devotee, who chose to live 



virtually alone in it ; of Delhi and the Jumna, where, 
perhaps, after all, culminates the splendid idea, as long 
centred the reality, of Oriental empire, and where the 
last stand of the native rebels was grandly made when 
the vengeful arms of Britain were crushing out the 
terrible insurrection; of Umballa, the Sikhs, the 
sacred Umritsur, where it would seem that still they 
"marry and are given in marriage," even to-day, in 
the true Oriental fashion of old ; of Lahore, once the 
metropolis of the Sikhs, the capital of the Rajpoot 
kings, and now principally celebrated as the magnifi- 
cent place of sepulture of Jehangire, the still greater 
son of Shah Jehan ; of Mooltan, the Sutlej, and down 
the great Indus to Kurrachee, on the Arabian Sea, 
steamer to Bombay, and there the end of so much of 
two years of "through and through the tropics " as 
comes within the scope of a limited but thoroughly 
well-filled and most interesting volume. 

In this hasty tracing of the route pursued by Mr. 
Vincent in his second venture, we have been able to 
give little more than names as suggestions — not even 
casually to glance at the objects so rapidly passing 
before the eye of the traveler, or his mode of dealing 
with them. Enough to say that the book, like that 
which preceded it, gives evidence of a careful avoid- 
ance of the "traveler's story" element — that it is 
simple, quiet and unpretentious, and thus by far the 
more effective ; while only occasionally do we feel that 
he has sacrificed something of opportunity to what 
•may be called the realistic in travel, as opposed to the 
romantic and exaggerated. We have already suggested 
the question whether the author materially adds, in 
this volume, to the reputation, as a traveler, so lately 
and so suddenly acquired : we pay him high praise in 
saying that in so quickly following a highly successful 
book with another on a cognate if not a similar sub- 
ject, he has lost no step of the place already won, and 
has the ear of. the world for a third, if induced by 
inclination and warranted by material. 



OUR igg&ST NAVAL BROADSIDES. 

On the 29th day of November, 1775, a small 
American vessel was anchored in one of the coves 
outside the port of Boston, in wait for any transports 
with supplies for the British beleaguered in the town. 
It was the schooner Lee, of four guns, commanded 
by Captain John Manly. 

As the day waned, her eager lookouts caught sight 
of the distant sails of a large transport, which bore 
promise of being a prize of value. Hastily weighing 
anchor, the little schooner shot from her hiding-place, 
and as she came near the enemy fired a summons to 
surrender. The conflict was short : the transport 
soon struck her colors to the pine-tree flag of the Lee, 
and the brig Nancy, with her timely freight of war, 
became the first prize made by the Colonial sailors. 
Military stores and brass guns were among the spoils, 
and, more than all, the great brazen five-ton mortar 
which was soon after christened "The Congress," 
and became the champion of the siege. 

The Continental navy at that- date had not yet 
been formed, and the Lee had only the warrant given 
by Washington ; but her captain won the honor of 
the first American trophy on the seas. Within a 
month afterward she had captured the Jenny, of four 
guns, and beating off a British schooner carrying 
eight, had seized the transports of its convoy. 

After the evacuation of Boston, in March, another 
naval hero asserted his title to command. His name, 
by some oversight of history, has long been hid away 
from modem fame. Only a rough and ready sailor " 
of the New England coast ; but he fairly won his pen- 
nant and should wear it. 

The Franklin, a Colonial cruiser of four guns and 
but fifty tons, was then lying in Boston harbor, and 
General Ward had appointed Captain James Mugford 
to command her. Soon afterward, some ill reports, 
prompted by envy, came to the camp, and the gen- 
eral hastened to recall his commission. But the 
ardent sailor had already gone to sea. While cruis- 
ing off the coast, early in April, a large British ship 
hove in sight It was the Hope, of six guns and three 
hundred tons. In the distance the English Cortimo- 
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dore Banks was seen hovering with his fleet; but 
Captain Mugford resolved to attack. He bore down 
on the Hope, and without a cannon-shot boarded and 
captured her. His crew were busy in securing their 
prize, when the English captain suddenly ordered his 
men to cut the topsail halyards, hoping to stop their 
course till the approaching boats of the squadron 
could come up. Mugford, sensible of his danger, 
threatened them with instant death. His resolute 
bearing compelled them to desist, and the Hope was 
brought safe into Boston port. A welcome prize she 
was, with fifteen hundred barrels of powder, one 
thousand carbines, many artillery carriages and other 
military equipage. Mugford saw his prize in safety, 
and then immediately put to sea ; but the tide was 
against him, and he sought anchorage for the night 
near the shore of Deer Island. 

At early dawn, thirteen boats from the English fleet 
at Nantasket were seen rowing toward him. Pre- 
paring for action, he sunk five of the boats before 
they came alongside. The crews 6f the others swept 
up to board his schooner. The American sailors 
met them at the gunwale with their cutlasses, and 
beat them off. But in the fight Captain Mugford 
received a mortal wound in the breast Still cool 
and courageous, he cried to his lieutenant, "I am 
a dead man. Do not give up the vessel ! You will 
be able to beat them. If not, cut the cable and run 
ashore. " In a few minutes he was dead. The lieu- 
tenant ran the schooner ashore, and the enemy's boats 
retreated with a loss of seventy men. 

These gallant fights, however, were not combats in 
force, nor were they affairs of the regular Continental 
navy. Let us turn to the first broadsides of the 
ocean. 

Early iii April, 1776, the fleet of the United Colo- 
nies, the first American squadron that spread its 
colors on the seas, was sailing northward from the 
Bahamas, under the command of Commodore Ezek 
Hopkins. It was fresh from the capture of New 
Providence. Laden heavily with the cannon and 
stores of the British fortresses there, the ships were 
deep, some of them were dull, and others, once mer- 
chantmen, were crank and clumsy in their make. 
The crews of all were weakened by the small-pox, 
which had broken out on board. 

The flag-ship Alfred, the ship Columbus, the brigs 
Cabot and Doria and the sloop Providence — these 
made up the squadron. John Adams named them, 
and at the time he gave these reasons for their names : 
"The Alfred in honor of the founder of the greatest 
navy that ever existed; the Columbus after the dis- 
coverer of America ; the Sebastian Cabot for the dis- 
coverer of the northeastern part of this continent ; 
the Andrea Doria in honor of the Genoese admiral ; 
the Providence for name of the town where she was 
purchased, and the residence of Governor Hopkins 
and his brother Ezek, whom we appointed the first 
captain. " 

Without knowledge of the events or the evacuation 
which had occurred at Boston, the lookouts of the 
squadron sharply watched the main for royal cruisers. 
Their port ahead was to be New London, in Connec- 
ticut ; and as they swept across the Gulf Stream toward 
the coast — it was on the 4th of April — a distant sail 
was seen hovering like a sentinel out at sea. This 
proved to be an armed schooner, flying the British 
flag — the Hawke, commanded by a son of Commo- 
dore Wallace, whose fleet was then at anchor in New- 
port harbor. Within an hour she struck her colors, 
without waste of powder. The prize was of value : 
she carried six guns and eight swivels. The news 
relative to the enemy gained by this capture was 
important. 

Commodore Hopkins seems to have been in no 
haste now for his harbor. While running along the 
coast the next day, a British bomb brig hove in sight. 
After a shot or two from the Alfred's guns, Lieuten- 
ant Snead of the Royal Navy surrendered his brig, 
the Bolton, mounting eight guns, two howitzers and 
eighteen swivels, with a crew of forty-eight men. 
By sunset the squadron was sighting the distant 
coast The headland of Montauk, the eastern point 
of Long Island, was not far off. 



The vessels now were somewhat scattered. The 
Cabot, a brigantine of sixteen guns, was well to the 
eastward. She was commanded by John Burroughs 
Hopkins, son of the commodore, and one of the 
assailants of the British cutter Gaspee, in Narragansett 
Bay, in 1772. Next in position was the commo- 
dore's ship, the Alfred, of twenty guns, under com- 
mand of Captain Dudley Saltonstall. Her first lieu- 
tenant was John Paul Jones, afterward the hero of 
many naval battles. Further to windward sailed the 
ship Columbus, Captain Abraham Whipple, who had 
been the leader of the attack on the Gaspee. Then 
came the brig Doria, sixteen guns, Captain Nicholas 
Biddle, and the sloop Providence, Hazard, with the 
prizes under her wing. The prize crews detached 
from the Alfred had greatly weakened the force of 
the flag-ship. 

It was on the 6th, at one in the morning, or in old 
nautical phrase, "two glasses after midnight," when 
the lookout on the Cabot reported a large vessel, with 
her consort, at a distance to leeward, both bearing 
down on the Alfred. The wind was light and the 
sea quite smooth. The heavier ship having gone 
about, the Cabot soon closed with her and hailed. 
Scarcely waiting for a reply, the saucy little brig, 
despite the overbulk of her antagonist, fired a broad- 
side into her — the first broadside of the navy. It was 
well directed, but the brig's metal was too light to 
contend with an enemy such as she assailed. The 
stranger, a large twenty-gun ship, gave her a double 
discharge in return, and in a few minutes the Cabot 
was obliged to haul aboard her tacks and get from 
under the heavy guns of her enemy. Her captain 
was severely wounded, her master killed and many 
of her crew laid low. 

The Alfred now came up, with her ensign of the 
rattlesnake and stripes displayed, and ranging along- 
side the enemy delivered her broadside. The ships 
now battling were more equally matched. The 
enemy was discovered to be the British man-of-war 
Glasgow, Captain Tyringham Howe, a vessel noto- 
rious for her part at Bunker Hill. Her weight of 
metal was superior and her crew well trained by long 
service. 

For more than an hour the opposing guns flashed 
through the darkness. At length the wheel-rope and 
blocks and braces of the Alfred were shot away, the 
ship broached to, and losing command of her helm, 
it gave opportunity to the enemy to rake her with 
effect. With his ship thus disabled, the commodore 
now hoisted his standard at the maintopmast head, 
signaling the other vessels to engage. The sloop 
Providence, with only a light battery of twelve four- 
pounders, came up and ran under the stern of the 
Glasgow, raking her as she passed, and then luffing 
on her lee beam. The Doria, in the mean time, had 
succeeded in capturing the enemy's consort, and 
then laid her course to get on the Glasgow's larboard 
quarter. The Columbus was kept at a distance for 
want of wind. 

The day began to break, and the English com- 
mander, finding himself about to be thus beset, put 
up his helm and brought the Americans all astern. 
Discerning some of Wallace's fleet showing out of 
Newport, he stood in that direction. A stern chase 
now began. Sailing better than the crank and 
clumsy Continentals, he slowly, but steadily gained 
on his pursuers. The guns on both sides still kept 
up their fire. By six o'clock the chase had swept 
well to the eastward. The Glasgow was flying be- 
yond range, and there was but little chance of over- 
hauling her. Commodore Hopkins began to look 
anxiously toward Newport. The cannonade might 
bring out all of Wallace's fleet ; and with his bur- 
dened ships and prize vessels a conflict with a fresh 
and superior force might prove disastrous. He there- 
fore signaled for his pursuing ships to haul by the 
wind. The Glasgow made good her escape, and the 
Continental squadron ran into New London. 

The encounters of these three days in early April 
were the first in which ships representing the regular 
naval force of the United Colonies met those of Eng- 
land to dispute the supremacy of the seas. 
Within a fortnight afterward — on the 1 7th . of 



April — the first English ensign won in fairly matched 
broadsides was hauled down under the fire of the 
Lexington, flying the same regular naval flag of the 
stripes and rattlesnake. The Lexington was a small 
brig of fourteen four-pounders, commanded by Cap- 
tain John Barry. Sailing off the Capes of Virginia, 
she fell in with the British armed brig Edward, 
mounting sixteen four-pounders, a slight advantage 
of metal. After a close and spirited action of an 
hour the Briton struck her colors. The Lexington's 
loss was small. The Edward was nearly cut to 
pieces, with heavy loss of men. 

In the following October the Lexington sailed for 
the West Indies, under Captain Hallock. On her 
return she had just reached the scene of her late 
triumph off the Capes, when she met the English 
frigate Pearl, and was compelled by superior force to 
surrender. It was blowing briskly at the time ; and 
after taking off a few officers and putting a crew on 
board, the commander of the Pearl ordered her to 
follow his ship. That night the Americans rose, and 
surprising the prize crew, they again became the 
masters and took their brig safe into Baltimore. 

The further career of this gallant little Continental 
brig, under Captain Johnston, was one of honor. 
At length, in 1777, she was captured by the British 
man-of-war cutter Alert, off the coast of France. A 
brilliant combat of two hours was ended by the Lex- 
ington's powder being all expended. A hard chase 
of four hours followed before she was taken, unable 
to return the enemy's fire and only to save the lives 
of the crew. Her total service was one year. and 
eight months, during which she often engaged armed 
vessels and took many prizes. She fought two severe 
battles with vessels of war, was twice captured and 
once recaptured. 

First on the waters of New England, then on the 
coasts of Virginia, the broadsides of our early sailors 
were triumphant ; and American guns bore the echo 
over the ocean till they startled even the shores of 
Britain. — Barnitz Bacon. 



PARTING WITH THE BABY. 



Few sadder stories are told, in this eventful and 
often melancholy life, than that which Roestel draws 
and Brendamour engraves so perfectly, showing the 
young mother parting with her babe,— into kindly 
hands, no doubt, for so much goes without saying, 
but with the feeling that it is to be no more hers, after 
all the loving pain and solicitude which it has cost 
her before and since its coming into the breathing 
world. . A sad and sorrowful head it is, with its wealth 
of light brown hair, which she lays back so wearily on 
the pillow, while the benevolent friend holds up the 
dear little one for the last look of the mother as a 
mother ! How true and deep was the happiness of 
the young wife of the artist, during the few years 
after marriage through which he was spared to her ! 
But how sad, lonely and sorrowful have been those 
months following, when Karl was in his grave, the 
little mementoes of those days of love one by one 
melting away, and at last positive want coming with 
long and wasting sickness. Terrible has been the 
struggle, before she could consent to part with the 
baby ; but the time and the necessity have come to- 
gether, and there is no option remaining. To-mor- 
row she will look round the room, and it will seem 
emptier than ever, with the one little face gone away. 
However, thank God that she will not be all alone. 
Besides the mute memorials of her dead, hung around 
the apartment, there will be one living memorial worth 
them altogether — the eldest boy, whose horse and 
table are lying overturned and neglected on the floor, 
while his whole action and attitude evidence that he 
does not intend to be "gobbled up" and carried off 
by the kind monster who has already appropriated 
the baby ! It is well, perhaps, that Asmodeus does 
not habitually take the roofs off houses and allow us 
to look in at will ; for many — oh, how many of such 
scenes would be witnessed, if such were the case, of 
the affections and the necessities battling long, and 
the necessities finally coming off victors in the painful 
conflict ! 



